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CURIOSITIES OF THE TELEPHONE. 


Great inventions are often conceived a long time 
before they are realised in practice. Sometimes 
the original idea occurs to the man who subse- 
quently works it out; and sometimes it comes 
as a happy thought to one who is either in 
advance of his age, or who is prevented by adverse 
circumstances from following it up, and who yet 
lives to see the day when some more fortunate 
individual gives it a material shape, and so 
achieves the fame which was denied to him. 
Such is the case of M. Charles Bourselle, who in 
1854 proposed a form of speaking-telephone, 
which although not practicable in its first crude 
condition, might have led its originator to a more 
successful instrument if he had pursued the sub- 
ject further. Bourselle is now a superintendent 
of telegraph lines at Auch, in France; and, in 
recognition of his primitive idea, has lately been 
enrolled as a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. 

It was believed by most people, and even by 
eminent electricians, that the speaking-telephone 
had never been dreamed of by any one before 
Professor Graham Bell introduced his marvellous 
little apparatus to the scientific world. But that 
was a mistake. More than one person had 
thought of such a thing, Bourselle among the 
number. Philip Reis, a German electrician, had 
even constructed an electric telephone in 1864, 
which transmitted words with some degree of 
perfection ; and the assistant of Reis asserts that 
it was designed to carry music as well as words. 
Professor Bell, in devising his telephone, copied 
the human ear with its vibrating drum. The 
first iron plate he used as a vibrator was a little 
piece of clock-spring glued to a parchment dia- 
phragm, and on saying to the spring on the tele- 
phone at one end of the line: ‘Do you understand 
what I say?’ the answer from his assistant at 
the other end came back immediately: ‘Yes; I 
understand you perfectly.’ The sounds were 
feeble, and he had to hold his ear close to the 


little piece of iron on the parchment, but they 


were distinct ; and though Reis had transmitted 
certain single words some ten years before, Bell 
was the first to make a piece of matter utter 
sentences. Reis gave the electric wire a tongue 
so that it could mumble like an infant; but 
Bell taught it to speak. 

Bell’s telephone was first exhibited in America 
at the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia 
in 1876 ; and in England, at the Glasgow meeting 
of the British Association in September of that 
year. On that occasion, Sir William Thomson 
pronounced it, with enthusiasm, to be the ‘ greatest 
of all the marvels of the electric telegraph.’ The 
surprise created by its first appearance was, how- 
ever, nothing to the astonishment and delight 
which it aroused in this country when Professor 
Bell, the following year, himself exhibited it in 
London to the Society of Telegraph Engineers. 
Since then, its introduction as a valuable aid 
to social life has been very rapid, and the tele- 
phone is now to be found in use from China to 
Peru. 

But while the telephone conveys the vibrations 
of the voice with singular fidelity, it does not do 
so with the same perfection as the human ear, so 
that a given voice is slightly changed when heard 
through the telephone from what it is when heard 
from mouth to ear. The drum of the telephone 
is a flat plate, which has a fundamental note of 
its own, and it is more ready to vibrate in 
response to this note than to any other. Thus, 
the basic tones in the voice, which harmonise 
with this fundamental note, come out stronger in 
the telephone than the overtones, which do not ; 
and hence a certain twang is given to the speaker's 
voice, which depends on the dimensions of the 
plate. Thus, for men’s low voices the plate of a 
telephone should be larger than for the shriller 
voices of women and children. This peculiarity 
of the instrument was amusingly illustrated at 
the Paris International Electric Exhibition of 
1881, by Professor D. E. Hughes, the discoverer 
of the microphone. As a member of the scientific 
jury who were reporting on the various exhibits 
in telegraphy, he was examining—along with his 
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colleagues, comprising several eminent foreign 
electricians—a telephonic apparatus devised by Dr 
Werner Siemens; but they could not make it 
answer to their voices. Various names of foreign 
savants were shouted into the mouthpiece of the 
telephone ; but it would not respond. At length, 
Professor Hughes, who is an accomplished musi- 
cian, stepped forward, and secretly ascertained 
the fundamental note of the telephone by tapping 
its plate. He then turned to his fellow-jurors 
with a smile, and remarked that there was a 
peculiarity about this telephone: it was an 
Anglophile, and would only respond to the 
honoured name of Faraday. The jurors naturally 
treated his words with amiable derision ; but this, 
however, was soon changed to wonder when, after 
crying over the names of Siemens, Ohm, Volta, 
Ampire, Franklin, the telephone remained obsti- 
nately uncertain until he pronounced the magic 
syllables Faraday, to which it joyously responded. 
The word Faraday had simply been spoken by 
him in the same tone of voice as the fundamental 
note of the telephone plate. 

The comparative feebleness of the voice as repro- 
duced by the telephone has often struck observing 
persons. With the Bell telephone, it is necessary 
to hold the ear close to the diaphragm to hear any 
sound at all. Nevertheless, Mr Edison has con- 
structed a little voice-mill, termed the Rotophone, 
in which a metal plate not only vibrates out and 
in under the impact of the voice, but at the same 
time sets in motion a small toothed wheel by an 
escapement, and can thus be made to perform work. 
This is in truth an ingenious method of bridging 
over the distinction between words and deeds. 
Moreover, it suggests possibilities of an ‘Open 
Sesame’ lock that will only yield to a par- 
ticular watchword ; and of a sympathetic cradle 
which would commence to rock when the baby 
murmured, and rock the faster as the baby cried 
the louder ; thus affording a beautiful example of 
the fitness of things. 

The sensitiveness of the telephone is as remark- 
able as its fidelity to the sound-waves. A red-hot 
copper wire drawn across the rasp of a file was 
found, by Professor G. Forbes, to yield a series 
of thermo-electric currents which caused the 
telephone to give out a musical note. Since 
the time of Galvani, the nervous fibre of an 
animal has been regarded as the most exquisitely 
sensitive galvanoscope which we have for detect- 
ing electric currents ; but the experiments of M. 
D’Arsonval prove that even an ill-made telephone 
is at least a hundred times more sensitive than 
the nerve, to feeble variations of the electric 
current, 

The power of the telephone to transmit the 
voice to long distances is intimately associated 
with its delicacy. Mr Willoughby Smith has 
found by experiment that a telephone will work 
through a ‘resistance’ of wire corresponding to 
a hundred and fifty thousand miles of telegraph 
line ; and hence it would seem mere child’s-play 


to fulfil the words of the poet, and ‘waft a sigh 
from Indus to the Pole.’ But this was only a 
laboratory experiment; for on actual telegraph 
lines the leakage of electricity from the wire to 
the ground, damp and other drawbacks, render the 
transmission of speech by wire far less easy in 
practice than was at first supposed. Nevertheless, 
it is on record that Mr Edison transmitted speech 
over a line seven hundred and fifty miles long 
in America; and conversation has been carried 
on over five hundred miles in India ; three hun- 
dred and ninety miles, from Tabriz in Persia to 
Tiflis; and three hundred miles in Spain, Aus- 
tralia, and other places where the atmosphere is 
dry and pure. In England, we have not been 
able to work through such long circuits, owing 
to the wetness of the atmosphere; but Mr Van 
Rysselberghe, the ingenious chief of the Meteoro-. 
logical Observatory at Brussels, has telephoned 
from that city to Paris, a distance of two hundred 
and fifteen miles; and this while the same wire 
was carrying simultaneously an ordinary Morse 
telegraphic message. By a peculiar disposition 
of his apparatus, Mr Van Rysselberghe spoke to 
Paris by telephone without any interference from 
the Morse signals that were traversing the iden- 
tical wire at the same time. 

The day after the bombardment of Alexandria, 
it was announced in the London papers that the 
noise of the guns had been heard at Malta by 
telephone through a thousand miles of submarine 
cable. Experienced electricians took the state- 
ment with a grain of salt, because they knew 
that a submarine cable differs from a land-tele- 
graph wire in the greater retarding effect which 
it has on electric currents travelling along it. A 
cable has the effect of running together—jumbling 
up—the delicate and rapidly succeeding vocal 
currents of the telephone, and either muffling the 
articulation or creating absolute silence. Five 
hundred miles of land-line would make little or 
no difference on the distinctness of a telephonic 
message, supposing the wire to be well insulated 
from the earth ; but a hundred miles of ordinary 
submarine cable would probably be quite dumb. 
Indeed, some experiments made by the writer, 
with Dr Muirhead’s artificial cable, show that 
while the voice could be faintly heard through 
a length equivalent to fifty, or even sixty miles, 
when it came to eighty miles no sound at all 
was audible. The inductive retardation had 
frittered away and blotted out the delicate 
undulations of the vocal currents. Telephonic 
messages have, however, been successfully sent 
by cable across the Channel, and from Holyhead 
to Dublin; but in no case has the length of 
cable reached one hundred miles. The dream 
of whispering across the Atlantic under the 
‘roaring forties’ is likely to remain a dream for 
a long while to come. 

Although aérial wires are common in this 
country for telephonic work, in France, Germany, 
and other continental countries, underground 
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cables are chiefly employed. These are less sub- 
ject to external injury, but are more liable to 
inductive retardation than the latter, though 
not so much as on a submarine cable. The 
peculiar crackling noises heard on aérial telephone 
lines which run close beside the ordinary tele- 
graph wires, are easily cured on underground lines 
by employing a double wire in the cable, to form 
the going and returning pathways of the circuit. 
Then the currents travelling in neighbouring 
wires affect each of the two wires alike, but 
in opposite directions, and so the ‘crackle’ due 
to ‘induction’ is neutralised. 

Besides the clamour set up in a telephone line 
by the electricity on neighbouring wires inducing 
audible currents in the telephone wire, there are 
disturbing noises caused by currents passing 
through the earth and entering the telephone 
circuit. These are sometimes due to electric- 
lighting conductors, or to ordinary telegraph 
wires running to the ground near by. In Man- 
chester recently, all the telephone circuits were 
stopped because of the humming sound caused in 
the telephones by the escaping electric-light 
currents. Lightning-storms too, and magnetic 
disturbances, are apt to cause floods of electricity 
in the body of the earth, which overflow into 
the telephone lines and interfere with their 
working. The best remedy is to employ the 
double-wire system mentioned above, and not to 
use the earth at all as a return pathway, as is ordi- 


| narily done in telegraphy. The lightning-effect 


is readily heard by connecting a telephone to the 
water-pipes of a house on the one hand, and to 
the gas-pipes on the other. On listening into 
the instrument, every flash of lightning will be 
accompanied by a crackling sound. The ‘earth’- 
currents which often flow through the ground 
although there is no thunder, can be heard in 
the telephone by connecting it in circuit with 
a wire and two large metal plates buried in the 
ground, The result has been likened to a boiling 
sound. The discharges of the magnificent aurora 
borealis which was seen in New England on 
August 4th of last year, were also heard in the 
telephone by a gentleman at Mont Clair, New 
Jersey, who likened them to the crackle which 
lightning gives, interspersed with feeble ringing 
taps repeated every half-second. Those fishes, the 
torpedo, the gymnotus or electric eel, and the 
electric ray, have also been caused to send their 
electric discharges through a telephone, and the 
sound heard has proved the emanation in each 
case to be an intermittent current. That of the 
torpedo is very powerful and prolonged, giving 
a moaning sound; that of the gymnotus is a 
sudden shock ; and that of the ray resembles the 
discharge of the torpedo, but is very much 
feebler, owing to the smallness of its electric 
organ. In fact, a young torpedo the size of the 
hand will give a far more powerful shock than 
a full-grown ray. 

The violence of lightning-currents has been 


accompanied by accidents to the life and limb 
of persons using telephones during a storm; but 
such cases are rare. At Hartford, Connecticut, 
several years ago, a doctor was speaking to his 
assistant by telephone, when the instrument 
blazed up in his hands at the moment of a terrific 
thunder-clap. He suffered no injury, but the 
instrument was ruined; and his assistant was 
struck deaf for several hours in the ear with which 
he listened at the receiving telephone. Again, 
during last summer a flash of lightning struck 
a telephone line at Strasburg Cathedral and 
burnt up the instrument, which a member of the 
city Fire Brigade was speaking through, but 
did no other damage. In inaten such accidents 
are now guarded against by the use of lightning- 
protectors; but they have not been thought 
necessary yet in England, though, for all they 
cost, it would perhaps be prudent to adopt them 
on our circuits. 

Before leaving the subject of telephone lines, 
we ought to mention their introduction into the 
Manvers and Oak Collieries, to communicate 
between the galleries below and the pit-mouth. 
In times of accident, they may prove the only 
means of communication between the miners 
below and the help above. Experiments have 
been also repeatedly made with the telephone 
attached to the diver’s helmet ; and at last year’s 
North-east Coast Exhibition, every word spoken 
or whispered in a diving-bell below water was 
heard above. Besides being taken into the depths 
of the sea and the bowels of the earth, the tele- 
_ has been lifted up into the skies, and 

alloons have communicated with each other and 
with the ground by their means. Marksmen can 
now communicate with the scorer and learn the 
effect of their shot; or ships can speak to the 
shore, as in the case of the Helicon line which 
enabled Sir Beauchamp Seymour to talk with the 
British Embassy at Alexandria. Even in Arctic 
exploration it has been proposed to lay a tele- 
phone wire along the ice, to enable the sledging- 
party bound for the Pole to communicate with 
the ship which forms its base of operations. 
Certainly the ice would be a good insulator, 
and the line would be a guide for any party of 
assistance. The scheme appears feasible enough, 
always supposing that the wire failed to excite 
the curiosity of some Polar bear. 

The minor applications of the telephone have 
been very numerous; but none has been so 
interesting in its results as the Induction Balance 
of Professor Hughes. By uniting it to the coils 
of the balance, that inventor has made the tele- 
phone very sensitive to the presence of metals ; 
and it is possible to tell a good coin from a base 
one, or a worn coin from a new one, by the sounds 
given out by the telephone. Professor Roberts, 
indeed, has to a certain extent succeeded in assay- 
ing gold and silver coins by its aid; but the 
degree of hardness of the coin actually affects the 
result, although the weight and purity may be 
exact. Two years ago, an arrangement of the 
balance was proposed by Mr J. Munro, C.E., for 
prospecting metal veins ; and this arrangement is 
substantially the same as that subsequently applied 
by Professor Graham Bell to locate the bullet 
in the body of the late lamented President Garfield, 
perhaps the noblest duty which the telephone was 
ever called upon to fulfil, The extreme delicacy 
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of the apparatus was demonstrated at the Paris 
Electrical Exhibition in a veryycurious way. Mr 
Elisha Gray, the well-known inventor of the 
Harmonic Telegraph, was a little sceptical of the 

rformances of the balance ; and desiring to test 
it, he told Professor Hughes that for thirty years 
a small spark of iron had lodged in one of his 
fingers and could still be felt there like a pinhead. 
Could Professor Hughes tell him which finger 
it was in? One after another the fingers of the 
injured hand were put into the balance; and 
a the ‘game’ one was inserted, the telephone 
proclaimed the fact in unmistakable tones. A 
similar arrangement of the balance has also been 
applied by Captain M‘Evoy to the detection of 
aheusios torpedoes, and sunken chains, anchors, 
or buoys. In this there is a movable part of 
the balance which is lowered into the water ; and 
when it comes in contact with the submerged 
metal case of the torpedo, or any other metal mass, 
the telephone in the observer’s hand immediately 
indicates the fact. Such are a few of the curi- 
osities of the useful and delicate telephone. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 
OR, A HARD KNOT. 


CHAPTER II.—COUNTESS DE UALOUVE. 


‘Barren down the hatches, quick, men! Helm 
hard down! quartermaster, d’ye hear? Steady, 
steady, there, forward! Stations, all of you, and 
look alive!—Mr MacGregor, get that sail in 
before it’s blown from the bolt-ropes.—Mr Dodd, 
a leewheel to the helm, before the sea swamps us. 
—Beara hand! Steady, so!’ As the captain of 
the Cyprus shouted these orders hoarsely through 
his battered trumpet, his voice was all but 
drowned by the shrill shriek of the furious wind 
as it rushed through the strained rigging, and 
the ship reeled and quivered like a thing in 
pain. A gale had come on, and worse than a 
gale, for it was a white-squall. Old seamen, 
to whom the rounding of Cape Horn is a fami- 
liar task, and who are inured to cyclone and 
hurricane, yet speak with a semi-superstitious 
respect of the terrible white-squall of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

There had been no warning. Like a thief in 
the night, the storm had burst upon the Cyprus 
without threat or signal of its approach; and 
the first intimation that Nature was in a passion 
was that the fine steamer was laid abruptly on 
her beam-ends in the tumbling tossing water. 
She righted, and fought her way ahead in the 
midst of fierce elemental war; but it was cruel 
work, Gone were the peaceful stars and the pure 
eanopy of heaven and the drowsy ripple of the 
gentle waves. As if by magic, the scene had 
changed. The sky wore its ugliest frown. Rain 
and hail—no light sugar-plum hailstones of sum- 
mer, but jagged bits of ice, heavy, three-sided 
lumps that cut and bruised—lashed the deck. 
The wind howled in menacing cadence through 
the rigging. The salt spray broke incessantly in 
drenching showers over the dripping bulwarks. 


Now and then there was a gurgling wash of 
water, as a heavy sea was shipped. The panting 
engines toiled on, fighting, as with a living foe. 
It was no easy matter to distinguish between salt 
sea-scud and driving rain. A fierce fight went 
on. 
The fight was on one side sustained by 
wolfish waves and harrying wind; ,and on the 
other, by skill and patient bravery, and the 
regular steady stroke of the steam-piston, like 
the measured beat of a giant’s mighty Heart, 
to force the Cyprus on. For hours, as the vessel 
heeled over perilously before the threatening 
ale, or as the billows reared their menacing 
eads, like watery mountains, to deluge the 
steamer’s deck with a rush of foaming brine, 
it seemed doubtful whether the balance would 
incline to life or death. Among the passengers 
below there was anxiety and alarm. Even the 
hardy old captain half despaired of saving the 
ship. Any accident, such as in quiet times goes 
for nothing, such as the snapping of a rudder- 
chain, the starting of a boiler-plate, must have 
been fatal. 

Fortunate was it in such weather that the packet 
was a fine new steamer, well found, and urged by 
powerful engines, and thus could bear the brunt 
of the s ual until its violence was somewhat 
spent and the danger all but over. Before the 
first gray, pinkish streaks broke in the eastern 
sky, there was an end of the torrents of rain which 
had deluged the deck. The shrieking wind had 
tuned down its storm-scream to a moan, though 
yet the sea ran high, and the vessel rolled heavily 
as she battled her way through the surges. The 
captain had gone below at last, leaving the care 
of the ship to the officer of the watch. 

Slowly and, as it were, reluctantly the cold 
dawn came. The sea was still boisterous, the 
complaining wind yet shrill, and a train of ragged 
clouds, like fugitives from some beaten army, 
appeared, flying past along the pale skyline. it 
was not a likely moment for a passenger to quit 
the warmth and comfort of the cabins below ; 
nevertheless a solitary figure presently. glided 
up the companion-stair and traversed the heaving 
deck—on which it was no easy matter for an 
but a sailor to walk—with some difficulty, but wit 
a feline firmness and swiftness of tread like the 
soft but weighty footfall of a tigress. It was not, 
as has been said, a morning to invite the veriest 
admirer of Ocean to be early on deck, and such 
of the crew as, muffled in their monkey-jackets 
of rough Flushing or Guernsey cloth, bustled 
to and fro, looked with wonder at the foreign 
lady as she made her way to where, at the vessel’s 
starboard side, a boat, slung amidships, offered 
shelter alike from keen wind and prying eyes. 
There she stopped, and with one gloved hand 
on the tough cordage of the nearest shroud, stood 
erect, in spite of the violent pitching of the 
steamer, as if waiting for something or for some 
one. 

There are persons to be met with—not often 
indeed, some four or five times perhaps in a 
lifetime—who tower, morally or intellectually, 
above the heads of the easily-forgotten crowd, 
and whose hold a the memory is quite dis- 
proportioned to their influence over our own 
private fortunes. Such a one was the lady who 
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was known to chief-cabin passengers on board 
the Peninsular and Oriental acket Cyprus as 
Countess Louise and as Madame de Lalouve. 
See her now as she stands—with somewhat of 
the grand composure of an Egyptian statue, 
majestic in the solemn calm of untold centuries 
of repose—and looks out over the wilderness 
of waters. You might dislike her. Such as she 
are often the objects of aversion. Very likely 
ou might distrust her. But it would be 
impossible to consign her to the category of the 
commonplace. The mention of a French Countess 
is apt to conjure up visions of a mincing little 
woman, elaborately attired, and as artificial in 
her bloom as in her manners. But Madame 
de Lalouve was tall and stately, handsome 
withal, not young, certainly, but with one of 
those clear dark complexions that owe nothing 
to cosmetics. There were a very few threads 
of shining silver to mar the ebon blackness of 
her massive hair. She dressed richly, but simply 
too. 

What were the antecedents of Countess Louise ? 
Nobody knew. The two or three continental 
passengers on board the Peninsular and Oriental 
packet were as much in the dark on that head 
as were their insular fellow-travellers. Tattle 
had seen her—he was certain of that—at an 
Imperial entertainment at the Tuileries. But 
this proved nothing. The official festivities of 
the French capital used to be splendid, but not 
exactly select. It was said also that the Sphinx 
had something to do with the Egyptian govern- 
ment and with Ismail the Munificent. She had 
influence—so the tourists somewhat enviousl 
declared—with the ‘Palace lot, with Kour 
Pasha, and Fellak Effendi, and Backsheesh Bey, 
and could get a state steamer, or procure an 
official firman before which Madirs grovelled, 
and even governors grew submissive, when ordi- 
nary wayfarers were helpless. 

as Madame de Lalouve even French? Her 
name sounded Gallic enough, and her accent was 
faultless ; but she might well have been a Pole 
or a Magyar, even a Russian, so varied were her 
reminiscences of former scenes and friends, of 
Archduchesses and archplotiers, of Spanish 
Infantas, Red Revolutionists, Imperial Highnesses, 
celebrities of the studio and the stage, and the 
oracles of the money-market, when she deigned 
to talk. Sometimes she was provokingly taciturn, 
and not seldom spoke in riddles, as if to justify 
her Egyptian ot see of the Sphinx. To the 
Marchioness of Leominster and her sister Cora, 
this cosmopolitan Countess did apparently find 
it worth her while to talk, winning their atten- 
tion, as it seemed, less by what she said than 
by the strange winning charm of her. impressive 
manner. 

For whom, or for what, was it possible that 
Countess Louise, at such a time and in such 
weather, should be waiting, half-hidden behind 
the boat swaying in the slings, and grasping 
the rugged shroud nearest to her for support 
upon that heaving deck? It was not very long 
before the question was answered by the appear- 
ance of another figure, singularly out of place, 
as it seemed, in such a spot—that of a slender, 
golden-haired girl, dressed in black, who crossed 
the deck with slow and uncertain steps. She, 
too, glanced apprehensively around her, as if in 


dread of detection, as she approached the boat 
that half-concealed the tall form of the forei 
Countess. The new-comer was by much the 
younger, and should have been the more active of 
the two ; but she could scarcely keep her feet, so 
violent was the motion of the vessel. 

‘Why have you summoned me at such an 
hour?’ asked the girl breathlessly, as she caught 
at the ship’s side for support. 

‘Because, Mademoiselle, it was precisely at 
such a time that our meeting woul pass un- 
noticed, was the cool reply. ‘I like the impos- 
sible, quoi! Yes, I knew, when I slipped the 
note into your hand, that you would come. The 
time I chose was just when the poor cowards 
below were giving themselves up for dead and 
drowned, too busy with tears and prayers, too 
hysterical and confused, to spy upon others.’ 

‘It was an awful night, said the girl, 
shuddering. 

‘Yes; but I have seen worse!’ returned Madame 
de Lalouve, with an impatient shrug of her 
shapely shoulder.—‘Is your sister—is our dear 
Marchioness—at last asleep ?’ 

‘Yes, Clare is asleep,’ answered Miss Carew, 
in alow tone. ‘Poor Clare—she was frightened ! 
one among so many who were half-dead with 
alarm—and I was glad to see her at rest when 
I—stole away, just now.’ | 

‘And you, Miss Cora, were you afraid?’ asked 
Madame de Lalouve abruptly. 

‘No; for a wonder, I was not,’ replied the girl. 
‘Among all those terrified people, the crying 
children, the scared women, lo surprised to 
find myself remain so calm and cool—as calm, 
almost, Madame, as yourself.’ 

‘Bon! I have not misjudged you,’ muttered 
the a > Countess ; ‘you can dare, and you 
can do, Have you remembered my advice ?’ 

‘Perfectly,’ replied Miss Carew, in a very low 
tone, and growing, even by that dim and un- 
certain light, perceptibly paler. ‘How should 
I forget 

‘Good, again, rejoined approvingly Madame 
de Lalouve, as her gloomy eyes rested for a 
moment on the fair young face beside her. ‘There 
is one thing, though, of which you have not 
thought, and here it is.’ And, as she uttered 
the words, she drew forth from beneath the 
folds of her dark shawl a folded paper, thin 
and square, such as druggists use. ‘Take it; 
and be careful to let no eye but your own 
behold it, until the moment comes. Your 
woman’s wit will teach you what to do with 
it, 

‘No, no—I cannot do it!’ murmured the girl, 
with white lips and half-averted head; ‘never 
—never!’ And she recoiled a little from the 
side of her foreign friend. 

‘Never—never !’ repeated Madame de Lalouve, 
in a voice which, low as it was, rang with an 
eloquent scorn that was but half-suppressed. ‘I 
was mistaken, then, after all! You fail me. You 
are like the rest, merely the blonde Miss—the 
English insipidity, all bread and butter, as your 
own Lord Byron sang, never to shake off nursery 
prejudice—the preach, the sermon, quoi! You 


are afraid—a poule-mouillé, like your shivering 
ladies of last night. You flinch! You dare 
not do it!’ 


These last bitter words were hissed rather than 
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spoken, and with an emphasis that had in it 
something terrible. Still, Miss Carew hesitated, 
palpably hesitated, looking down at the deck, 
until, by a sudden impulse, she lifted her blue 
eyes and met the darkling gaze of the foreign 
Countess with a resolution equal to her own. 

‘I am not afraid, she said, almost in a whisper. 
‘Give it me—the packet, quick !’ 

The gloved hand of the Frenchwoman and 
the white soft fingers of the English girl met 
and touched for an instant, as the thin square 
of folded paper was rapidly transferred from the 
1 tag of Countess Louise to that of Miss 


‘Hide it—some one comes !’ exclaimed Madame 
de Lalouve hastily ; and then she turned aside 
and seemed to be intent in her observation of 
sea and sky. Another passenger had come on 
deck, and this time the firm heavy tread was 
that of a man, tall, young, and sufficiently hand- 
some. 

‘Madame de Lalouve !’ said a deep rich voice 
in evident surprise. ‘I scarcely expected to be 
fortunate enough to meet a lady on deck so early 
and after such a night.’ : 

‘You are astonished, Monsieur Talbot? Per- 
haps we were too terrified to rest. Or we longed 
for fresh air. Or we wished to see with our 
own eyes—women are inquisitive, you know, like 
poor Fatima in Blue Beard’s castle—we wished 
to see that the danger was really past,’ answered 
Countess Louise in the half-mocking tone that 
often perplexed those with whom she con- 
versed. 

‘Lady Leominster!’ said the young English- 
man, with a gesture of raising his hat, while his 
whole manner changed as he caught sight of the 
younger lady’s form. ‘I had no idea that you, 
too, had ventured on deck so early, and with such 
a heavy sea still running.—May I offer you my 
arm, if you are going below again?’ It was 
evident that Mr Talbot, if such were his name, 
believed himself to be addressing the widowed 
Marchioness. 

‘Courage! It is of good omen, chére belle!’ 
muttered Madame de Lalouve; and with some 
half-audible word of thanks, the girl laid her 
white hand on the young man’s strong arm, 
and allowed herself to be led away without an 
attempt to correct the mistake into which he had 


en. 

Arthur Talbot felt the soft hand tremble, and 
he had enough to do to sustain the steps of his 
fair charge across the rolling deck; but as he 
drew nearer to the cabin-stairs, he turned his 
head. ‘I beg your pardon, Countess,’ he said, 
with the instinctive courtesy of a gentleman; ‘I 
will come back, if I can be useful to you, as soon 
as Lady Leominster is safe in her cabin.’ 

‘It is not the trouble to derange yourself for 
me, merci, Monsieur; I can take care of myself, 
replied the Frenchwoman, with perfect uncon- 
cern; and then she averted her face and stood 
in an easy attitude, scanning murky and 
tossing sea. When she turned her head,’ the 
deck was clear, save where the helmsman stood, 
attentive, at the wheel. And then Madame 
de Lalouve traversed the difficult deck, treading 
the wet and tremulous planks with even a more 
assured step than Arthur Talbot’s own. As she 
descended the brass-bound stairs that led to the 


cabins below, she struck her gloved palm lightly 
upon the painted hatch, and with a brightening 
eye and a low laugh of triumph, murmured: 
‘The game is won !’ 


REMINISCENCES OF THE MINOR STAGE. 
BY AN OLD STAGER. 
PART III.* 


To leave on record my recollections of the 
‘unpatented’ houses, without mention of the 
‘stage’ sailor and certain of his representatives, 
would be to omit one of the most interesting 
features. The ‘British tar,’ as seen through the 
spectacles of the British playwright of fifty years 
ago, was quite unique. Built up on the familiar 
lines furnished by the songs of Dibdin, he became 
an institution. The patriotic fire fed by our 
victories at sea during the then recent war with 
Napoleon, had indeed somewhat abated ; but the 
memory thereof had served to endow the defenders 
of our wooden walls with all the attributes of a 
race of heroes. This popular sentiment was 
ministered to, and kept alive by, the astute 
theatrical manager. With the assistance of such 
practised hands as Jerrold, Buckstone, Haines, 
and Fitzball, success was a foregone conclusion. 
A run of one or two hundred nights was by no 
means unusual with pieces of this class. Another 
remarkable peculiarity attaching itself to the 
nautical drama was the fact that its chief 
characters were almost invariably taken from 
before the mast. 

‘Jack’ was without doubt the central subject 
of the picture; the rest, in sporting phrase, were 
nowhere. Admirals and post-captains, when 
introduced, were for the most part mere lay- 
figures. The best of the acted sea-narratives were 
produced on the transpontine stage, notably at 
the old Surrey Theatre, where such pieces as 
Black-eyed Susan and My Poll and my Partner 
Joe ruled supreme. 

Admitting the popular regard for this particular 
phase of public amusement, it might be natural 
to assume that most of our leading actors on the 
minor stage would endeavour to excel in this 
favourite réle; but it was not so, and the reason 
was not far to seek. When Elliston produced 
Douglas Jerrold’s Black-eyed Susan on Whit- 
Monday 1829, Mr Thomas Potter Cooke had 
been selected to play the part of William. The 
choice was a happy one. Author, actor, and 
manager were alike delighted. From that time 
forward until his death in 1864, his superlative 
talent in this speciality was eagerly recognised, 
and securely maintained. ‘Tippy’ Cooke not 
only extorted admiration, but inspired affection. 
Native, and to the manner born, no shade of 
distinct personality escaped him. With a strong 
sense of humour, he united a natural manli- 
ness in voice, bearing, and manner; loose and 
easy in his movements, he carried about him 
a show of freedom begotten by his commerce 
with Father Neptune; liberally exuberant, 
without being boisterous—excepting under stress 
of weather—he would spin you a marvellous 
~~ in good faith; pathetic without bei 
hrymose, his tears were closely neighboure 


* Continued from Nos, 953 and 978 of this Journal. 
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by gaiety. His scrupulous attention to costume 

assed into a proverb. Outside this particular 
ins of business, he had no equal in the 
delineation of such parts as Frankenstein and 
Vanderdecken ; his tomimic action was 
superb, A nimble dancer, his hornpipes were 
the delight of the town. 

Without doubt, the approved superiority of 
T. P. Cooke deterred many would-be competitors ; 
but there are one or two who deserve mention. 
I call to mind Campbell of Sadler’s Wells, a 
competent actor of a melodramatic cast; but 
he was hard and heavy, and lacked vivacity. 
Farrell and George Rignold, both of the Pavilion, 
were only passable as impersonators of the, ’long- 
shore sailor, whose merit consisted in swilling 
three-quarter grog and expectorating tobacco-juice. 

The rage for the nautical drama had reached 
its zenith when Miss Macarthy made her first 
appearance at the east end of London with signal 
success. Davidge, an actor of eccentric parts, 
then manager of the Surrey, determined to secure 
her services for his own house. The transfer was 
soon effected; and the lady al established 
herself as a favourite. As Mrs R. Honner, she 
enjoyed the privilege of inspiring her patrons 
not only with all the usual marks of admiration 
for her talents as leading actress, but also with 
respect, esteem, and love for her virtues. Her 
scenic displays were rw ed a reflex of her per- 
sonal character. Gifted with much emotional 
power when occasion needed, she never made any 
unnecessary use of this power. Robert Honner, 
the husband of this lady, was a useful member 
of the company; but his special talent was 
discovered in the difficult art of management. 
When he became lessee of Sadler’s Wells, he 
found a field worthy of his abilities. No pains 
were spared te raise the character of the enter- 
tainments ; and he became very popular. Even- 
tually the City of London Theatre passed under 
his sway. 

During these enforced absences, his wife’s ser- 
vices were withdrawn from the old theatre in the 
Blackfriars Road, and we were fain to fall back 
upon the attractions of another local star in the 
person of Mrs Henry Vining. To this meri- 
torious actress we offered our suffrages freely, 
and she justified the gift by her faithfulness. 
Rather under the middle size, and with the 
complexion of a brunette, she had one of the 
sweetest voices that ever charmed an audience. 
Thoroughly at home as the heroine of domestic 
drama, she enlisted our sympathies by the potency 
of her appeals. Without undue vehemence, she 
had vigorous declamation at command, as witness 
her Jane of the Hatchet, and her Mrs Sheppard. 

In the person of E. F. Savile we had a pro- 
digious favourite. Coming of a theatrical family, 
the traditions of the stage were familiar to him, 
pind be it said, he made good use of them. 
Although but a young man, he had mannerisms 
of the most pronounced character; but withal 
there was an enticing charm about his acting 
which served in some sort to condone them. In 
clear ringing tones his enunciation was always 
distinct. ith force i in reserve, he 
never tore ion to tatters, but used his power 
discreetly. He wooed admirably. Without the 
qualifications necessary for a leading man, he 
made a good juvenile tragedian. I call to mind 


an excellent performance of Icilius to the Vir- 
ginius of Mr Osbaldiston. If fame should wait 
upon merit, the last-named gentleman’s career 
at the Victoria, both as actor and manager, 
deserves a record. Previous to his advent, dirt 
and incompetence prevailed on both sides of the 
curtain. He cleansed and renovated the entire 
establishment ; introduced an excellent working 
company, and wisely employed their various 
talents in illustrating the best literature he could 
command. Woman’s Love, and Susan Hopley—a 
dramatised version of Mrs Crowe’s tes ston 
huge successes. As an artist, Osbaldiston revealed 
his best points in serious comedy. Don Felix, 
Mr Oakley, and Mercutio, were admirable speci- 
mens of sterling merit. His Rob Roy, too, was 
exceptionally good. Boasting such efficient co- 
adjutors as Savile—transferred from the Surrey— 
John Dale, Seaman, and Henry Howard—a con- 
scientious actor, with a fine presence and a noble 
voice—Osbaldiston could mount a five-act play 
with rare effect. Paul, and John Gardner, sup- 
plied the comic element. Gardner was a genuine 
comedian, with brain-power enough to grasp the 
idiosyncrasies of Shakspeare’s clowns, and ade- 
uately represent them. Touchstone, Launcelot 
obbo, wy Grumio, were impregnated with subtle 
humour. 

Miss Vincent was without doubt our great 
attraction. Beautiful, ns natural, she 
portrayed to perfection the ideal domesticities 
of humble life as pictured in the dramas of the 
day. ‘The heroine of domestic drama’ was not 
permitted to carry the remnants of a broken heart 
under a mantle of reserve ; neither were her joys 
to be hidden by a fictitious appearance of repose. 
The impulses of our common humanity were laid 
bare as with a scalpel. This mode of treatment 
not unfrequently imparted a degree of coarseness 
to the conception of character, which would not 
be tolerated now, even under the plea of realism ; 
but fifty years ago we were not so squeamish ; 
rudeness was often condoned by fidelity. 

With the reader’s kind permission, I will now 
add a few particulars not generally known in 
connection with a transition period. Half a 
century since, the environs of London were plen- 
tifully studded with pleasant places of public 
resort called tea-gardens. Some of these were 
of considerable size, sufficiently large indeed to 
admit of a bowling-green or a railed s 
for tennis. Time, however, assisted by the 
speculative builders, made short work of most of 
these Still a few spots remained, albeit terribly 
shorn of their oy proportions. In some sort 
to make up for lost attractiveness, a few of the 
wealthier proprietors erected stages in some part 
of the ground still remaining to them ; singing 
and dancing, with the performance of operetta 
and drama, were speedily introduced with success. 
Consequent on the introduction of these new 
elements, the primitive recreation-ground, with 
its rustic arbours and trim flower-beds, gradually 
assumed another phase. The simple characteristics 
of the old tea-garden having Sie superseded, 
a change of name was suggested by the various 
lessees, as indicative of a more comprehensive 
entertainment; henceforth, they were styled 
‘saloons,’ as witness, amongst others, the Grecian, 
the Albert, and the Bower. 

In connection with the last-named establish- 
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ment, I am in a position to offer some interesting 
particulars. Forty years ago, the proprietor of 
the tavern, saloon, and gardens was a Mr G, A. 
Hodson. In person, this talented gentleman bore 
a most remarkable resemblance to Charles Kemble. 
His claims as a composer were recognised in the 
popular songs of Tell me, Mary, how to woo thee, 
a My Bonny Black Bess. Though an indifferent 
actor, he was a good baritone singer and a thorough 
musician. With his numerous family—each of 
whom possessed some ability—and a small selected 
company, he contrived to furnish a creditable 
diversion. G. A. Hodson, Junior, found his 
way to the boards of Covent Garden Theatre, 
when under the management of Madame Vestris, 
where he made a successful debut as Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger. One of the best comic singers of 
the day, W.'H. Sharpe, was a great favourite 
here. Our leading man for a considerable 
period was Henry Dudley, a praiseworthy actor, 
who afterwards became noted at the east end of 
London and the Victoria. But perhaps my most 
recious association with the Bower remains 
in the fact that I assisted at the first public 
appearance of ‘Little’ Robson. I was an amateur 
then, and a near neighbour, and we fell into 
easy companionship. He had already donned 
the sock and buskin at the private theatre in 
Catherine Street, to the great delight of his 
friends. But he wished to elicit the unbiassed 
opinion of an audience to whom he was a stranger. 
ith this end in view, he made an application to 
Mr Hodson for permission to play the Artful 
Dodger in the dramatised version of Oliver Twist. 
The manager cheerfully assented, and put the 
piece into immediate rehearsal. During the 
initial performances, Robson evinced so much 
talent that the lessee prognosticated a complete 
success. The result verified the prediction. 
Slightly nervous on stepping to the front, he soon 
warmed to his work, a gave such a taste of his 
mp as led to the offer of a regular engagement. 
is was flattering indeed. But he wisely refused 
to entertain it. Keenly alive to his deficiencies in 
all that pertained to the ‘business’ of the stage, 
he determined to go into the country forthwith, 
in order that he might gain by experience the 
necessary technicalities of his adopted profession. 
This task accomplished, he returned to London, 
and eventually became the famous actor we are 
proud to remember. 


FOR HIMSELF ALONE 


A TALE OF REVERSED IDENTITIES. 
CHAPTER II. 


For a little while no one spoke. The minds of 
the three men were occupied with the same 
subject, but each of them was looking at it from 
his own point of view. 

‘You were my father’s friend, and you must 
be mine in this matter, Mr Gimp,’ said Frank at 
last. ‘It shall be nothing out of your pocket to 
humour me in this whim,’ 

‘But it will be so unprofessional—so utterly 
on. fr rr urged the little lawyer, with a 
look of comical distress. 

‘I do not ask you for any active assistance in 
the matter; all I want is your passive connivance,’ 


‘I hate impostures of any kind, Mr Fro- 
bisher.’ 

‘Not more than I do, asarule. But this one 
cannot harm anybody,’ 

‘One never can see how things will end. 
Besides) Mr Drummond’s looks and _ general 
appearance are so different from yours.’ 

‘That does not matter in the least. Neither 
my uncle nor aunt has seen me since I was 
twelve months old. My cousin Clunie, and my 
other cousin Elma Deene, have never seen me at 
all. Iam nota bit like my mother, I have been 
told: features, eyes, hair, are all my father’s.’ 

‘I do wish most sincerely, Mr Frobisher, that 
if you must carry out this scheme, you could do 
so without in any way implicating me in it.’ 

‘I must really claim your passive assistance, 
my dear sir. Without that, my little plot would 
at once break down.’ 

Mr Gimp lay back in his chair with a sigh of 
resignation and began to polish his double eye- 
glass. Mr Frobisher was evidently a most deter- 
mined young man ; and some concession was due 
to the whims of a client with eight thousand a 

ear. 

‘And now for my instructions,’ cried Dick. 

‘They are of the simplest possible kind. The 
moment my uncle is announced, you become 
Frank Frobisher, and I become Dick Drum- 
mond.’ 

‘In other words, I become you, and you become 
me—for the time ?’ 

Yes, till I give you leave to resume your own 
identity.’ 

‘To hear, my lord, is to obey.’ 

Frank turned to the lawyer. ‘Have you a 
confidential clerk, Mr Gimp, whom you can place 
at my disposal for a week or two?’ 

‘Certainly, Mr Frobisher. Our Mr Whiffles, 
although young, is discretion itself, and by no 
means devoid of intelligence. I shall be happy 
to place him at your disposal.’ 

*Be good enough to send Mr Whiffles to me 
at ten o'clock to-morrow, and advance him fifty 
pounds before he comes.’ 

™ pardon ; but any instructions that I can 
give Whiffles from you’—— 

‘Thanks ; but I prefer to instruct him myself. 
The business on which I am about to employ 
him is strictly confidential—at present.’ 

‘Just so. No doubt. Whiflles is your man, 
sir.’ 

For the second time a knock ; and next moment 
the maid-of-all-work’s somewhat clouded face was 
visible. ‘Another gentleman to see Mr Frob’sher,’ 
was all she said. 

‘My uncle!’ exclaimed Frank. 

‘Oh, my prophetic soul!’ cried Dick. 

Mr Gimp fumbled nervously with his eyeglass, 
but did notfspeak. The three men glanced at 
each other with a sort of guilty conscious- 
ness. 

‘Show the gentleman up,’ said Frank to the 
servant.—‘ Now, Dick, attention.—Now, Mr Gimp, 
if you please.’ His face had darkened again as 
it had darkened when his uncle’s name was first 
mentioned. In his eyes there was an expression 
such as Dick had rarely seen in them before. 
He went back to the sofa between the two 
windows and resumed his seat. 

Footsteps were heard on the stairs. Mr Gimp 
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crossed to the door and opened it. ‘Mr Pebworth 
and Miss Deene,’ he announced in his blandest 
tones, but despite himself there was a tremor 
in his voice. 

Mr Pebworth was the first to enter. He was 
a stout-built, big-boned man of fifty, with iron- 
gray hair and closely-cropped whiskers ; he had 
a broad expanse of face, with cheeks that were 
already becoming pendulous from over-feeding. 
The normal expression of his small, keen, steel- 
gray eyes was one of suspicious inquiry—they 
were eyes that seemed to be for ever interrogating 
you—but he could, when it so pleased him, charge 
them with a sort of cold twinkle, which the world 
in general accepted as an outward and yisible 
sign of an inborn geniality of disposition, such 
as those who knew him best—say his wife or 
daughiter—would have been the last to give him 
credit for. He had a mellow and unctuous voice, 
and a slow rotund way of rolling out his periods 
that lent themselves readily to the same decep- 
tion. In point of dress he was studiously plain 
and precise. He wore a black tail-coat and vest, 
pepper-and-salt trousers, and shoes that were tied 
with broad black ribbon. He might have worn 
the same carefully-tied checked neckcloth and 
the same high stand-up collar from January till 
December, seeing that they never varied in the 
slightest particular. His silky broad-brimmed 
hat was worn well back on his head, as if he 
courted the world to look in the face of an honest 
man. Finally, he was seldom seen without a 
bundle of papers tied with red tape, either under 
his arm or Seiging from one of his pockets. 

This personage came forward slowly and with 
a degree of hesitation very unusual with him. 
His small gray eyes quickly took in the room 
and its occupants, resting finally and for the 
second time on Frank, who from his seat on the 
sofa was regarding his uncle with no very 
favourable eyes. 

‘Where is'my dearest Frank?’ demanded Mr 
Pebworth. ‘Where is my scapegrace boy, whom 
I have never ceased to cherish in my heart as 
though he were a son of my own?’ Without 
waiting for an answer, he crossed the room with 
a sort of elephantine lightness, and made his 
way direct to Frank’s sofa, ‘Ah, here the rascal 
is—But not ill, I hope. God bless my heart, 
not ill!’ 

Dick had started to his feet by this time. 
‘Why, uncle, don’t you know me?’ he cried. 
‘Don’t you recognise your long-lost nephew? 
I'll never believe in family likenesses again !’ 

Mr Pebworth turned with a quickness that 
one would hardly have given him credit for. 
If disconcerted at all, it was but for a moment. 
‘What! Oh, ah, to be sure!’ he. exclaimed. 
‘Very stupid of me. Rather short-sighted at my 
time of life. That must be my excuse.” His 
back was turned to Frank *, this time, and 
next moment he was shaking Dick warmly by 
the hand. ‘My dearest Frank, I am delighted 
to find you! Now that I see you closer, I should 
recognise you anywhere! Your likeness to my 
late lamented sister, your poor dear mother, is 
truly wonderful !’ 

‘Glad to see you, uncle. A long time since 
we last met,’ responded Dick in a hearty off- 
hand way. 

‘A long time indeed. But I have never ceased 


to think about you, nor to wish for the day to 
come when I should see you again. That happy 
day is here at last—But here is my niece 
Elma waiting to greet you.—Elma, my pet, your 
cousin Frank, the cousin whom we have so often 
talked about and longed to see.’ 

The young lady thus addressed was a slender 
dark-eyed girl of some twenty summers, with 
clear-cut aquiline features, an olive complexion, 
a profusion of soft silky black hair, and a lovely 
dimple within an inch of her lips when she 
smiled. She was plainly dressed in a costume 
of some dark soft material, which she wore with 
a -_ and distinction peculiarly her own. She 
had shaken hands with Mr Gimp on entering 
the room, and they were now talking in an 
undertone together. Being thus appealed to by 
Mr Pebworth, she came forward with the quiet 
self-possessed air that seemed a part of herself. 
‘How do you do, Cousin Frank?’ she asked, 
proffering her hand as she spoke. 

‘Pretty well, thank you, Cousin Elma,’ an- 
swered Dick; and he thought that he had never 
seen a prettier hand. 

‘We have had a fine day, haven’t we, Cousin 
Frank 

‘A very fine day indeed, Cousin Elma.’ 

‘Now that we have discussed the weather, we 
may be considered as knowing each other 
intimately. And now say something amusing 
to me A —_ would do me good.’ There 
was a sort of demure twinkle in her eyes, and 
she glanced at Mr Pebworth as she spoke. That 
gentleman and Mr Gimp were talking together. 

Dick shook his head and coloured a little. 
‘You will find me but a dull dog, Cousin Elma. 
I don’t believe there is one particle of amusement 
to be extracted from me.—But I must introduce 
both and my uncle’—here Mr Pebworth 
turned and became all attention—‘to my friend 
Mr Dick Drummond, at present on the sick- 
list, but at all times the best of good fellows 
and the dearest of chums.—Dick, my uncle, Mr 
Pebworth—my cousin, Miss Deene.’ 

Frank had risen, and was standing with one 
hand resting on an elbow of the sofa. His face 
was very pale, and there was a dark resentful 
light in his eyes as he turned to Mr Pebworth 
and bowed coldly to him. But the angry gleam 
died out, and his lips B saps with a faint smile, 
as he bent his head to Miss Deene. 

Mr Pebworth turned his back on him without 
ceremony. ‘A friend who must be got rid of, 
he muttered to himself. Then addressing himself 
to Dick, he said: ‘I wish my darling Clunie 
were here to enjoy this happy meeting; but 
unfortunately she is away at Cheltenham for 
a few days. A clinging timorous pet, my dear 
Frank, but brimful of poetry, and blessed with 
a most affectionate disposition.—Eh, Gimp?’ 

‘Oh, most affectionate!’ The little lawyer was 
evidently on thorns, and was wishi i 
anywhere rather than where he was. 

Looks upon Gimp as a second father. She 
has, in fact, such a superabundance of affection, 
that one father doesn’t seem enough for her.—Your 
aunt, however, will be here in the course of a few 
minutes, She met a friend in the next street 
as we were coming along, and of course must stop 
to talk to her. A most estimable creature, my 
dear Frank ; but homely, very homely.’ 
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‘My aunt is a gem,’ exclaimed Miss Deene. 
‘If you don’t like her, Cousin Frank, I shall 
never learn to like you.’ 

‘If that be the case,’ responded Dick, ‘my aunt 
and I will soon be on the best of terms.’ 

Miss Deene crossed the room to where Frank 
was sitting. She saw how pale and ill he was 
looking, and she had not failed to notice how 
her uncle had turned his back on him. She had 
brought a tiny basket in with her. ‘I have some 
strawberries here, Mr Drummond,’ she said. 
‘They are fresh from Covent Garden. Would 
you not like a few?’ 

‘Thank you, Miss Deene ; I should indeed like 
one or two.’ 

Miss Deene opened her basket, and displayed 
a aati array of luscious fruit and cool green 
leaves. The tea-tray was still on the little round 
table, and on it was a plate that had not been 
used. With dainty fingers, Miss Deene picked 
out some of the finest of the fruit, arranged them 
on the plate, and then handed the plate to Frank. 

‘Have you been a long time ill, Mr Drum- 
mond?’ she asked in a tone that thrilled Frank 
from head to foot. 

‘Nearly a month. But I am greatly better, 
and hope to get out of doors for the first time 
to-morrow.’ 

‘So tedious, is it not, to be shut up indoors 
for more than a day ata time? I recollect once, 
when I had been very ill and was getting better, 
how I longed to get out of doors, and how the 
more they refused to let me, the more I wanted 
to go. Well, I was not to be balked, so I bribed 
Jem the gardener’s boy to put a ladder under 
my window after dark. Then, about ten o'clock, 
after I had been left for the night, I dressed 
myself, got through the window, down the ladder 
—it was bright moonlight—and ran by way of 
the shrubbery to the five-acre field. There I 
caught Dapple my pony, had a_bare-backed 
scamper round the meadows for half an hour— 
got back unseen by way of the ladder, and next 
day was nearly well.’ 

rank laughed. ‘A sort of recipe, Miss Deene, 
that I am afraid would not answer in every case.’ 

Mr Pebworth was prosing away on the opposite 
side of the room to Dick and Mr Gimp. 

‘Yes, my dear Frank, yours is one of the most 
extraordinary instances of good fortune that ever 
came under my notice. could not sleep for 
nearly a week after I first heard of it. I presume 
that you will take up your residence at Waylands? 
A most charming spot, I have every reason to 
believe.’ 

‘Why—ah—you see it’s too soon yet for me 
to make up my mind about anything. At present 
I can hardly believe that my good fortune is any- 
aa | more substantial than a dream.’ 

‘When Mr Gimp puts into your hand a blank 
cheque-book and tells you for what sum you can 
draw upon your bankers, you will begin to believe 
in it as a golden reality.’ 

‘I think,’ said Dick, ‘I should like to run 
round the corner to my friend the pawnbroker’s— 
for the last time, ‘you know—and raise a couple 
of shillings on a coat or a waistcoat, or something, 
till to-morrow.’ 

Mr Pebworth held up his hands in horror. 
Mr Gimp looked as if he could not believe the 


‘My dear Frank! I entreat that you will look 
upon my purse as your own.’ 

‘And mine too, Mr Frobisher.’ 

‘You misunderstand me, both of you,’ answered 
Dick, while a broad smile overspread his freckled 
face. ‘My last visit to my Lombardian relative 
was to have been sentimental rather t neces- 
sary—a sort of regretful leave-taking of one who 
had not been unkind to me when my fortunes 
were very much down-at-heel. But it matters 
not. To-morrow, I will look up certain sibylline 
leaves which bear the impress of his establishment. 
They are somewhat numerous; but you, Mr Gimp, 
will have no objection to redeem for me the 
various articles specified in them ?’ 

The little lawyer's eyeglass fell from his nose. 
‘I—John Gimp—in a pawnshop !’ 

Incorrigible Dick only lay in his chair 
and laughed. 

Meanwhile, our two young people at the other 
end of the room went on chatting to them- 
selves, 

‘And now I suppose I am in Bohemia?’ said 
Miss Deene. 

‘And now you are in Bohemia,’ said Frank. 

. “a do the denizens of this strange country 
ve 

‘They exist; they don’t live, in the ordinary 
sense of the word. ‘They paint pictures that 
seldom find buyers. They write plays that no 
manager will look at. ‘There are great actors 
and great musicians among them, only the public 
is too pig-headed to recognise their genius, 


They are always more or less hard up—gene- 
rally more. They smoke a great deal. They 
also drink—whisky, when they can get it— 


fourpenny ale, when oe can’t. They are never 
down-hearted, though they don’t always know 
where to-morrow’s dinner is to come from. 
They help one another, as good fellows ought to 
do. When Jack is lucky enough to pick up a 
ten pound note, Tom and Harry come in for a 
share of it; and when Harry’s picture finds a 
customer, be sure his friends are not forgotten.’ 

‘Were I a man, I should like to bea Shenton’ 
said Miss Deene with a sparkle in her dark 
eyes. 

‘How much nicer to earn five hundred a year 
in the City, and not be a Bohemian !’ 

By this time, Dick was beginning to feel a trifle 
bored. He cast one or two longing glances at 
his meerschaum, but Mr Pebworth he d him as 
the Ancient Mariner held the Wedding Guest. 

‘You will probably, my dear Frank,’ he said, 
‘be desirous of investing some portion of your 
surplus income in one or other of those gigantic 
commercial enterprises which form such a pro- 
minent feature of the wonderful era in which we 
live. 

‘That sounds exactly like a bit out of one of 
his own prospectuses, murmured Mr Gimp to 
himself. 

‘Of one such enterprise,’ continued Mr Peb- 
worth, ‘I have the honour to be chairman. I 
allude to The Patent Bottled Ozone Company ; 
Chief Offices, 48 Threadneedle Court, City.’ 

Patent what Company, uncle?’ asked 
ick. 

‘The Patent Bottled Ozone Company. Hem! 


evidence of his ears. 


The association in question may be briefly de- 
scribed as one of ive happy combinations of 
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philanthropy with hard cash which are, alas! 
too seldom met with in this sublunary sphere. 
We do good to our fellow-creatures, and our 
own pockets at the same time.’ 

‘A truly pleasant combination. But what may 
be the specific objects of the Company ?’ 

‘They are readily explained. By means of 
recent discoveries in chemical science, we are 
enabled to eliminate pure ozone from the other 
component parts of the atmosphere, and to bottle 
it up for transmission to any part of the world. 
To invalids, to children, to people of moderate 
means who cannot afford a visit to the seaside, 
our bottled ozone will prove an inestimable boon. 
By its means, you may enjoy all the advantages 
derivable from a visit to Brighton or Scarborough 
without crossing your own threshold. Hem!’ 

‘The prospectus again,’ whispered the lawyer 
to himself. 

Before Dick had time to say a word, the door 
was opened, and the maid-of-all-work’s voice was 
heard, saying: ‘This is Mr Frob’sher’s room, 
mum.’ 

‘My aunt!’ exclaimed Dick as he started to 

is feet. 

‘As I said before, an excellent creature, but 
deficient in culture,’ whispered Pebworth in a 
stage ‘aside.’ 

carcely had the words left his lips, when 
Mrs Pebworth entered. She was homely-looking 
certainly, and plainly dressed; but she had a 
pleasant good-tempered face, and pretension or 
affectation of any kind was evidently altogether 
foreign to her. 

Mr Pebworth advanced a step. ‘Leonora, my 
love,’ he exclaimed in his most unctuous tones, 
‘behold your long-lost nephew!’ His arm took 
a sweep through the air and his finger pointed 
directly at Dick. 

Mrs Pebworth stopped short in utter surprise. 
‘What! that young man with the red hair my 
nephew Frank! Wonders will never cease.’ 


A SCIENTIFIC SOUP-KITCHEN. 


Pustic attention has again been directed to the 
researches of Professor Pasteur in animal inocu- 
lation with the germs of various diseases. It 
will be remembered that this distinguished con- 
tinental scientist delivered a remarkably inte- 
resting address in the August of 1881 before 
the International Medical Congress, giving in 
outline the methods and results of his extensive 
and laborious experiments in this particular field. 
The details then given are well worthy of 
attention, even from a popular point of view, 
as showing the exactness and precision which 
nowadays characterise scientific investigation ; 
they are also in a wider sense highly important, 
on account of the light which they shed upon 
some of the obscurer diseases affecting our 
domestic animals. The ultimate result of these 
inquiries may yet be of the highest value in 
relation to the nature of all transmissible 
diseases. 

The investigations into the nature of ferments, 
&e., carried on in the laboratory of Professor 
Pasteur have extended over more than a quarter 
of a century ; and the two more recent develop- 
ments of what is technically called microbie, go 
far to confirm what is known up to the present 


time in regard to the nature of disease-germs. 
These two developments are described with 
considerable fullness in the above-mentioned 
address, Their chief distinguishing characteristic 
consists in the application of the principle of 
vaccination, in connection with recently dis- 
covered microscopic germs, to the two diseases 
of chicken-cholera and splenic fever: the first 
being a malady incidental to domestic poultry ; 
and the second, under various names, attacking 
horses, cattle, and sheep. 

The experiments in regard to chicken-cholera 
form a very interesting series. When the descrip- 
tion of them is divested of a few technical expres- 
sions, the principles upon which they are con- 
ducted—as is frequently the case in the deepest 
research—are singularly plain. In the blood 
of animals which have .succumbed to chicken- 
cholera, there resides, according to Professor 
Pasteur, a collection of germs capable, under 
certain conditions, of almost infinite transmis- 
sion. The power of reproduction possessed by 
these singularly minute bodies is so great, that 
it has been found in practice exceedingly difli- 
cult—under certain conditions, impossible—to 
procure the poison of the disease in a form 
sufficiently modified to be safely used for the 
purpose of inoculation. In other words, and 
always keeping in mind the principle of vac- 
cination for smallpox, the smallest procurable 
quantity of chicken-cholera ‘matter, however 
much diluted, or otherwise apparently reduced 
in strength, acts on a healthy animal-subject, 
when applied, so strongly as to develop the 
original malady in all its virulence. It is evi- 
dent that with this effect, inoculation would be 
worse than useless, as bringing on the unmodi- 
fied disease which the process was intended to 
avert. 

The method by which this scientific riddle was 
encountered and solved is as follows: Preparatory 
to what Professor Pasteur terms ‘virus-culture,’ 
a fowl which has recently died of chicken-cholera 
is made use of. The greatest precautions are 
employed throughout the experiments to prevent 
the entrance of atmospheric germs, which might 
affect the results. From the “ss of the dead 
fowl a single drop of blood, as small as we please, 
is taken on the point of a slender glass rod, and 
dipped into a vessel a previously 
prepared decoction of fowl (bouillon de poule) or 
clear chicken-soup. This decoction has also been 
beforehand rendered barren of all life by sub- 
jection to a temperature of two hundred and 
thirty-nine degrees Fahrenheit. This culture- 
vessel, with its contents thus impregnated with the 
single drop of contaminated blood, is then placed 
in a temperature of seventy-five to about ninety 
degrees, when, after a short interval, it becomes 
cloudy and dull in appearance. In reality it is 
swarming with tiny microbes, the merest points 
under the ordinary microscope, but under the 
most powerful instruments, resolvable into a 
collection of eight-shaped figures. From this 
first culture-vessel a single drop of the contents 
is again abstracted on the glass-rod point, and 
transferred to a second vessel of fowl-decoction 
similar to the former one. From the second 
vessel, a single drop is in the same way carried 
to a third vessel, from a third to a fourth, and 
so on. ‘This process repeated any number of 
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times, produces the same result in every culture- 
vessel employed—namely, a clouded appearance 
in the previously clear fluid, and the same signs 
under the microscope. After the vessels have 
been exposed for two or three days to a tem- 

rature of about eighty-five degrees, a sediment 
vee at the bottom of each and the liquid becomes 
clear. As, however, all impure atmospheric germs 
are excluded, the liquid and the deposit will 
remain unchanged even for months. 

Let us now compare the relative strengths of 
our several tinctures, as we may call them ; and, 
strange to say, although we would have thought 
that one of the more advanced stages—say the 
hundredth culture in direct order—would have 
been incomparably less fertile in germ-formation 
than the earlier ones, the fact is quite different. 
As proved by experiments in inoculation, the 
hundredth, even the thousandth culture is as 
deadly in its effects as the first one, impregnated 
directly from the poisoned blood. nd even 
the blood itself to inoculate a healthy fowl 
is not stronger or more certain in effect than 
any one of the succeeding cultures; all are 
equally virulent. 

Would it not appear, to an ordinary experi- 
mentalist, as if the virus of this disease were thus 
capable of indefinite extension without being 
attenuated? Perhaps so; but not to Professor 
Pasteur. This most careful of manipulators 
discovered at last a means of modifying it. An 
interval of time was found to be efficacious for 
this purpose. The process we have described 
was continuously carried out; no interval of any 
appreciable extent—only that necessary for the 
required transferences—elapsing between the suc- 
cessive cultures. This proved to be the secret 
of the uniform strength of the preparations. But 
on the other hand, supposing one hundred 
cultures carried out successively, and the hundred- 
and-first delayed till the expiry of a week, a 
fortnight, a month, or longer, then the difference 
was at once observable in the results obtained. 
The first hundred cultures continuously carried 
out were uniform; the hundred-and-first was 
much less potent. Further than this, it became 
correspondingly weaker or stronger as the in- 
terval which separated it from the preceding 
culture or thus became 

racticable, varying the intervals, to prepare 
of different degrees of strength, a 
limit was reached when the virulence became 
null. In this way, by using cultures for inocula- 
tion of varying degrees of strength, a certain 
graduated percentage of mortality amongst fowls 
was produced. One culture sufficed to kill eight 
fowls out of ten; another, five out of ten; 
another, one out of ten; another, none at all. 
It was remarkable, also, that these varying 
degrees of culture-strength served as starting- 
points from which successive series could be 
produced—without allowing an interval—all of 
the same degree of potency as the initial one. 

It was found, before the actual principle of 
vaccination was reached in these experiments, 
first, that one of the modified cultures produced, 
on inoculation, a purely local disorder in the 
fowl operated upon—a temporary morbid modi- 
fication, which after a time passed away ; second, 
that the solution the virulence of which was null 
produced no evil effects, its own inherent repro- 


ductive power, though present, being presumed 
to be overcome by the natural life-resistance of 
the subject operated upon. But—and here we 
come to the principle of vaccination—when a 
fowl had been made sufficiently ill by a pre- 
paration of a strength which it yet had power 
to absorb, the most virulent culture had there- 
after no evil effect upon it whatever, or only 
effects of a passing character. It was proof for 
a year or more against the strongest contagion 
of an infected poultry-yard. In this way in- 
oculation for chicken-cholera could be success- 
fully performed. 

The ‘reason why’ of this scientific attenuation 
of the chicken-cholera disease-germs is finely 
explained by Professor Pasteur. ‘May we not,’ 
he remarks, ‘be here in presence of a general 
law applicable to all kinds of virus? What 
benefits may not be the result?’ The factor 
which intervenes to attenuate the microbe is, he 
concludes, the oxygen of the air. It is this which 
diminishes in time the virulence of the culture, 
and renders it fit at last for the purpose of safe 
inoculation. 

If its culture, then, be carried on in a glass tube 
instead of in the ordinary vessel, and the end of 
this tube be closely sealed, the microbe will in the 
course of its development speedily absorb all the 
oxygen in the tube and in the fluid. After that, 
it will be destitute of oxygen. From that point, 
as tested by experiment, it does not seem as if 
any lapse of time has any effect in diminishing 
its virulence. ‘The oxygen of the air, then,’ 
Professor Pasteur remarks, ‘would seem to be 
a possible modifying agent of the virulence of the 
microbe in chicken-cholera; that is to say, it 
may modify more or less the facility of its 
development in the body of animals.’ 

So far we believe Professor Pasteur’s researches 
and experiments to have resulted in an unques- 
tioned success. There can be little doubt that 
as regards chicken-cholera, the most valuable 
and important facts are now known. When we 
turn, however, to his researches into the corre- 
sponding ‘vaccin’ of splenic fever (French 

rbon),* although we find the same industrious 
and unwearying experiments, the results—in 
other hands, at all events—are, or have been 
lately, somewhat severely questioned. Into the 
details of the discovery we do not enter fully. 
The experiments were attended with great 
difficulty. Suffice it to say that the germs of 
splenic fever, called ‘anthracoid microbes,’ were 
found to be of a different character from those of 
chicken-cholera, more + rg in the mode of 
their reproduction. Of the two, the splenic- 
fever microbe proved the much more enduring, 
having been discovered in pits where anim 
had been interred for twelve years. Contact with 
oxygen for any length of time failed, in the 
culture experiments, to attenuate it in the 
slightest degree. The requisite weakening of 
the anthracoid microbe was, however, effected 
by selecting it at an early reproductive stage, 
and ss it, in decoction of fowl, to a 
temperature of between one hundred and seven 


* This disease is known in Russia by the name of 

the Siberian pest; in Germany, as the Milzbrand ; 

erhaps in this country it is better known as ‘ Anthrax, 
e germ is scientifically the Bacillus anthracis, 
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and one hundred and nine degrees Fahrenheit. 
At one hundred and thirteen degrees the microbe 
is no longer cultivable. Between one hundred 
and seven and one hundred and nine degrees 
it appears entirely free of germs, ultimately dying, 
however, in a month or six weeks. Previous 
to its death, it presents a series of attenuated 
virulences. If this opportunity be taken, the 
same graduated cultures can be obtained as in 
the case of chicken-cholera, and these gradua- 
tions can be reproduced. Finally, they act as a 
‘vaccin’ for the ‘superior’ or microbe of full 
virulence. 

One of the most striking statements of Professor 
Pasteur is that in which he asserts, though he 
does not supply the details of his experiment, 
that he can restore to these reduced or attenuated 
germs their original full strength—an experiment, 
as he justly remarks, calculated to shed much 
light on the varying intensity, the rise and fall, 
of great epidemics, as well as upon their (sup- 
posed) spontaneous appearance. 

The splenic-fever ‘vaccin’ was no sooner dis- 
covered than Professor Pasteur was asked to make 
public experiments with it. It is estimated that 
in France alone animals to the value of twenty 
million francs are annually lost from this disease. 
Fifty sheep placed at Professor Pasteur’s disposal 
were experimented upon at Pouilly-le-Fort, near 
Melun. Half were vaccinated, the remainder 
undergoing no treatment. A fortnight thereafter, 
the whole of the sheep were inoculated with the 
most virulent anthracoid microbe. The twenty- 
five vaccinated sheep resisted its effects, while 
the unvaccinated died within fifty hours. This, 
we are assured by Professor Pasteur, was only 
one successful experiment out of many, as he 
had up to the date of his address vaccinated 
more than twenty thousand sheep in the depart- 
ments surrounding Paris, and a large number 
of cattle and horses. A Commission of doctors, 
surgeons, and veterinary surgeons of Chartres 
obtained, he assures us, like results upon vac- 
cinated and unvaccinated sheep, when the blood 
of an animal which had died of splenic fever 
was employed direct. In spite, however, of 
this testimony, several French medical journals 
insist that numbers of animals constantly die 
under Professor Pasteur’s hands from the effects 
of the ‘vaccin’ virus. 

The most direct contradiction of Professor 
Pasteur’s theory, however, is contained in a com- 
munication recently made by Dr Klein, in this 
country, to the Veterinary Department of the 
Privy Council. Dr Klein seems to have used 
every care in procuring reliable ‘vaccin’ through 
Professor Pasteur’s agent in Paris; and so far 
as his experiments go, they certainly do not 
tell in favour of the theory. The preparations 
Premier vaccin charbonneux and Deuxiéme vaccin 
charbonneux were to be exhibited successively, 
with a certain interval. The results demonstrated 
that neither of these 8. ap afforded im- 
munity against fatal anthrax ; and also that either 
of them might of themselves produce the disease 
in a fatal form! Dr Klein accordingly considers 
that as this country is as yet comparatively free 
from anthrax, the introduction of this ‘vaccin’ 
is calculated to do much mischief. 

It seems under these circumstances much to 
be desired that a fuller opportunity of testing 


the value of Professor Pasteur’s treatment for 
anthrax should be afforded. Only in this way 
can the question be settled. It is impossible, of 
course, to judge when the evidence is so strangely 
conflicting. In the interests of science aa in 
those of our raisers of stock, we hope the ques- 
tion may be authoritatively settled, as it is one 


in every way of the gravest importance. 


STUDIES IN ANIMAL LIFE 
REVENGE. 


Waite it must be conceded that animals pos- 
sess most of man’s good qualities, it cannot 
be denied that they share many of his faults. 
Animals cherish ideas of revenge with almost 
human tenacity, and appear to believe thoroughly 
in the proverb that declares it to be sweet. 
Some instances of the chastisement inflicted 
by brute on fellow-brute may, however, be con- 
sidered somewhat more typical of justice than 
of revenge. Dogs, ever to the front in all 
things referring to animal intellect, afford many 
curious ‘instances of injuries remembered and 
punishment inflicted. Medwin, in that singular 
mélange of his, The Angler in Wales, gives a 
remarkable anecdote illustrative of our theme. 
Two terriers, inseparable friends, named Vixen 
and Viper, were employed by their owner to 
hunt an otter. Owing to the nature of the 
ground, selected carefully by the otter, only 
one of the dogs, Vixen, was enabled to attack the 
enemy, and she got so fearfully mauled in the 
encounter that death speedily followed. Viper 
appeared inconsolable at the loss of his friend. 
he next morning he was missing, and after some 
hours’ search, was given up as lost. On retracing 
their steps to the scene of the fatal hunt, Captain 
Medwin and his companion were surprised to 
find traces of fresh blood, and on following them 
up, discovered rolled up together, stiff and cold, 
in the embrace of death, the otter and Viper. 
From the appearance of the ground and the gore- 
reddened turf, it was seen that the battle had 
been a desperate one. Well does Captain Medwin 
remark : ‘It was a memorable incident ; a proof 
of sagacity ; an instance of memory, thought, and 
reason combined,’ which led this little terrier to 
brave that danger which had been fatal to its 
consort, in order to avenge her death. 

The length of time a dog will treasure up the 
remembrance of an injury is truly marvellous. 
‘He forgets neither friend nor foe,’ says Sir Walter 
Scott ; ‘remembers, and with accuracy, both bene- 
fit and injury” In his delightful Anecdotes of 
Dogs, Jesse furnishes some noteworthy instances 
of this strength of canine memory. On one 
occasion, according to his story, a traveller, in 
passing on horseback through a small Cumberland 
village, out of pure thoughtlessness, struck with 
his big | at a large Newfoundland dog that 
reposed by the wayside. The enraged animal 
rushed at him and pursued him for a consider- 
able distance. Twelve months later, his business 
took him to the same village, and as he was 
leading his horse, the dog, recollecting him, seized 
his leg, the teeth etrating through the boot ; 
and the animal might otherwise have done him 
serious injury, had not assistance been procured. 
In another case, recorded, some few years ago, in 
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the Dublin University Magazine, in which the per- 
sons are mentioned by name, a powerful dog, called 
Tiger, long cherished a grudge against a friend 
of his owner for having set a stout bulldog at 
him. Tiger had fought well, but had to succumb 
to the superior strength of his opponent. He 
determined to cate, vi upon the instigator 
of the fight; for a long time he could not find 
an opportunity, although he daily took up his 

t outside the offender’s abode, and let him 

now pretty plainly what his intentions were. 
One morning his master heard a scuffle on the 
stairs, followed by a scream. He ran to the 
door and opened it, when in bounded Tiger, and 
took refuge under the sofa, whence he usually 
retreated when he had committed any offence. 
He was followed by his master’s friend, pallid 
and bleeding, and with his clothing torn. The 
dog had seized him suddenly, and avenged his 
wrong. ‘Tiger was dragged out of his place of 
refuge, and received from his owner a severe 
chastisement, which he bore, however, with stoical 

tience. But henceforth he appeared to deem 
fis honour satisfied, and in future made every 
effort to conciliate the man against whom he had 
so long entertained spite. 

There have been occasions when this long- 
cherished desire for revenge has been gratified 
in a far more serious manner. The Rev. John 
Selby Watson, in his highly suggestive work 
on the Reasoning Power in Animals, alludes 
to the following tragic occurrence, that hap- 

med at St-Cloud, in the neighbourhood of 

aris. A large Newfoundland dog was kept tied 
up during the hot weather, and every morning 
a servant-maid, as she passed, thinking to do it 
a kindness, threw a quantity of water over the 
animal. The dog appeared to consider this daily 
deluge as an insult, but being tied up, it was 
unable to manifest its resentment. One day 
however, the brute was released; and no sooner 
did the unfortunate servant present herself, than 
it sprang at her with intense ferocity, and before 
she could be rescued, killed her. 

It has already been seen that dogs will try to 
avenge themselves upon human beings as well as 
upon animals; whilst the instances on record 
where they have inflicted punishment upon other 
ogs are very numerous. In his Encyclopedia 
of Rural Sports, Blaine furnishes the following 
anecdote. ‘I had in my kitchen,’ says a certain 
Duke, ‘two turnspits, one of which went regu- 
larly every other day into the wheel. One of 
them, however, not liking his employment, hid 
himself on the day on which he should have 
worked, so that his companion was ordered to 
enter the wheel in his stead. But the dog hung 
back, crying and wagging his tail, and making 
signs to those present to follow him. Being 
curious to see what he would do, they put them- 
selves under his guidance, when he led them 
straight to a garret where the idle dog was hid, 
and immediately fell upon him and killed him 
on the spot.’ It this case, it can scarcely be con- 
sidered that the dog was prudent in the revenge 
he took—although, for the matter of that, human 
beings rarely are—as he probably had, for a time 
at least, to take the place at the wheel of his 
slain companion. In a somewhat similar anec- 
dote given by Jesse, the injured brute acted with 
more forethought. On one occasion—so goes the 


yO ge the cook at the Jesuits’ College at 
La Fléche required the spit turned, the dog that 
should have been on duty was nowhere to be 
found, and when the man would have employed 
another, it bit at him and ran away. In a little 
while, however, this latter animal re 
driving before him the one that would have 
evaded its duty, which he forced to enter the 
wheel and go on with the work. Anecdotes of 
the dignified and even magnanimous way in 
which Tang dogs avenge themselves for insults 
upon smaller members of their species, are exceed- 
ingly numerous, and generally too well known 
for citation here. Dr Hancock, in his Essay on 
Instinct, alluding to one of these instances, in 
which a Newfoundland dog dropped a trouble- 
some cur into the quay at Cork, and then, when it 
was struggling for life, plunged in and saved it, 
remarks, that ‘it or be difficult to conceive 
any punishment more aptly contrived or more 
completely in character ;’ adding, that ‘if it were 
fully analysed, an ample commentary might be 
written in order to show what a variety of com- 
parisons and motives and generous feelings entered 
into the composition of this act.’ A very inte- 
resting instance of the sagacity with which these 
Newfoundland dogs act, and the way in which 
they retain their resentment, is afforded by Mr 
Watson. He tells how a gentleman on arrivin 

at his country-house, in the neighbourhood o: 
London, discovered that he had brought with 
him a key that would be needed during his 
absence. He had with him a Newfoundland dog 
that was accustomed to carry things, and to it he 
intrusted the key. On its way to town with the 
key the poor creature was attacked by a butcher's 
dog, but attempted no resistance, and only used 
its powers to get off with its charge. It delivered 
the key safely; and then on its way home stopped 
deliberately before the butcher’s shop until the 
dog again came forth, when he attacked it furi- 
ously, and did not leave off until he had killed 
it. 

Elephants are proverbial for the retaliatory 
means they adopt in repayment of injuries or 
insults inflicted upon them; in many instances, 
their deeds of vengeance have quite an air of 
poetic justice about them. We recently recorded 
one of the most sin: cases on record “pe 977), 
in which an elephant avenged herself on two 
individuals who had separately abused her. 
And who has not heard of that characteristic 
story related by Monsieur Navarette, of the 
Macassar elephant upon whose skull the driver 
had cruelly cracked a cocoa-nut; in return for 
which, the insulted animal availed itself of the 
first opportunity of revenging the offence by 
breaking a cocoa-nut on the man’s head, and 
by so doing killed him! Many similar instances 
are related of terrible vengeance inflicted by 
these creatures upon those who injure them; 
but in some cases their revenge takes a ludicrous 
turn. The tale of the Delhi elephant and the 
tailor is too well known to call for recapitula- 
tion. Another anecdote is related of an elephant 
that was known as the ‘fool,’ but which proved 
the injustice of that cognomen by the revenge 
it practised upon a quartermaster, who, irritated 
at its persistent refusal to carry more than a 
certain weight of baggage, flung a tent-peg at 
its head. A few days later, as the animal was 
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going through the camp, it overtook the quarter- 
master, and seizing the man with its trunk, 
lifted and deposited him in a large tamarind 
yu B leaving him to get down as he best 
co 


Elephants, indeed, are very sensitive to insult, 
and would ap frequently to be more annoyed 
at anything derogatory to their dignity than at 
actual pain. In a well-known work on natural 
history styled The Menagerie, it is stated that 
as an elephant was passing through the streets 
of London, a man seized it by the tail; an 
indignity that so offended it, that it grasped 
him with its trunk, and placing him against 
some iron railings, kept him prisoner, until 

uaded by the keeper to let him go. 
aptain Shipp has recorded in his Memoirs that 
an elephant drenched him with dirty water for 
having put cayenne pepper on its bread-and- 
butter. 

The Rev. Mr Watson gives a very curious 
story in illustration of this animal’s wonderful 
long memory of a wrong suffered. One of those 
pests of society, ‘a practical joker,’ visited a cara- 
van in a West of England fair and tried his 
stupid tricks upon an elephant there. He first 
doled out to it, one by one, some gingerbread 
nuts; and when the grateful animal was thrown 
off its guard, he suddenly proffered it a large 
parcel wrapped in paper. The unsuspicious 
creature accepted and swallowed the lump, but 
immediately began to exhibit signs of intense 
suffering, and snatching up a bucket, handed 
it to the keeper for water. This being given to 
it, it eagerly swallowed quantities of the fluid. 
‘Ha!’ cried the delighted joker, ‘I guess those 
nuts were a trifle hot, old fellow” ‘You had 
better be off, exclaimed the keeper, ‘unless you 
wish the bucket at your head.’ The fool took 
the hint only just in time, for the enraged animal 
having finished the sixth bucketful, hurled the 
bucket after its tormentor with such force that 
had he lingered a moment longer his life might 
have been forfeited. The affair had not, however, 
yet concluded. The following year the show 
revisited the same town, and the foolish joker, 
like men of his genus, unable to profit by experi- 
ence, thought to repeat his stupid trick on the 
elephant. He took two lots of nuts into the 
show with him—sweet nuts in the one pocket 
and hot in the other. The elephant had not 
forgotten the jest played upon him, and therefore 
accepted the cakes very cautiously. At last the 
joker proffered a hot one; but no sooner had the 
injured creature discovered its pungency than 
it seized hold of its persecutor by the coat-tails, 
hoisted him up by them, and held him until they 
gave way, when he fell to the ground. The 
elephant now inspected the severed’ coat-tails, 
which, after he had discovered and eaten all the 
sweet nuts, he tore to rags and flung after their 
discomfited owner. 

We will now refer to the methods of revenge 
adopted by animals of another race. Apes, it 
will readily be comprehended, are very dangerous 
creatures to arouse the enmity of, as they 
will dare anything in order to avenge their 
wrongs, and are most ingenious in adopting 
schemes of retaliation. Many of their done of 
revenge are well known; but the following 
anecdote, related by Vasari, the Italian biographer, 


will be new to many of our readers. Il Rosso, 
a disciple of Michael Angelo, resided in Florence, 
in a house overlooking a garden belonging to 
some friars. Il Rosso possessed an ape which 
was on very friendly terms with one of his 
apprentices called Battistoni, who employed the 
animal to steal the friars’ grapes, letting it down 
into the adjacent garden and canine it up again 
by a rope. The grapes being missed, a watch 
was set, and one day a friar caught the ape in 
the very act. He tried to inflict a pee ; 
but the ape got the best of it, and escaped. ‘i 

, however, was sued, and his pet sentenced 
to wear a weight on its tail. But few days 
elapsed ere the culprit had an opportunity of 
avenging this insult. Whilst the ‘rar who had 
detected and punished the creature was perform- 
ing mass at a neighbouring church, the ape 
climbed to the roof of the man’s cell, and, to 
_— Vasari’s words, ‘performed so lively a 
ance with the weight on his tail, that there 
was not a tile or vase left unbroken ; and on the 
friar’s return a torrent of lamentations was heard 
that lasted for three days.’ 


A REMINISCENCE OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. 
In my youthful days in Edinburgh, a trifling 
incident—but to me a rare piece of good fortune 
—occurred in relation to ‘The Author of 
Waverley, which it gives me pleasure to record. 

In those early days I was an enthusiastic 
reader of his novels, and was in the habit of 
frequently looking in at the Court of Session, in 
the old Parliament House of Edinburgh, where 
Scott, in his official capacity as one of the clerks 
of Court, used to sit while it was in session. 
I always endeavoured to get as near him as I 
could, to gaze upon that noticeable face and head, 
which, once seen, could never be forgotten ; and 
I used to wonder by what process that magical 
genius of his had evoked from the past such a 
gallery of real men and women—in number and 
variety almost “4 me Shakspeare—with all 
their loves and hates, their joys and sorrows, 
their strength, their weaknesses, their stainless 
urity, their devotion, and homely simplicity— 
his manly, healthy genius redeeming from all 
taint of exaggeration or sentimentalism the 
characters that live in his pages. It was a face 
in which were combined shrewdness, humour, 
kindliness, keen soe i and sagacity ; while 
to these was superadded a certain ‘pawkiness’ 
(to use a Scotch word which has no equivalent 
in English). He would now and then exchange 
words with the brother-officials who sat beside 
him, or opposite to him, on the other side of the 
table. Often some joke would pass, and then his 
face would lighten up, and a smile break out 
and steal all over it, his merry eye and suppressed 
chuckle revealing the sense of humour that had 
stirred him. Here I may say that Chantrey’s 
world-known bust of him reproduces his usual 
expression with consummate fidelity. No bust 
of any one I have ever seen has so truthfully 
conveyed to me the living features as this one 
does. 

It was in the summer of 1829, I think, now 
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fifty-three years ago, that a commercial traveller, 
a friend of mine, bound for Galashiels, proposed 
to drive me thither from Edinburgh in his gig, 
and back again. As I had never seen Abbotsford, 
I eagerly seized this opportunity of being taken 
so near the place. ving seen Scott in the 
Parliament House the day before, I concluded 
that he was for the time resident in town, and 
that there would be no difficulty in gaining 
admission to the house and grounds of Abbotsford. 
It was arranged that, while my friend was trans- 
acting his business in Galashiels, I should walk 
on to the Tweed, on whose south bank stands 
Abbotsford, near the river, backed by ‘ Eildon’s 
triple height, be ferried across, and return in a 
few hours to my a. It was a lovely 
day, and the fields and woods were in all their 
summer beauty. As the song says, 


I saw Tweed’s silver stream 
Glittering in the sunny beam. 


I was ferried across its rippling waters, then 
mounted the grassy bank on the other side, and 
ey myself at the entrance to the house, 
ull of delightful anticipations of the treat I 
should have in seeing the interior of the den 
itself of ‘The Wizard of the North.” The old 
man-servant who opened the door to me regretted 
that I could not be admitted ; ‘because,’ said he, 
‘the Shirra* is at hame and in the house, and 
strangers are not admitted when he’s here.’ Thus 
my fine castle in the clouds all at once vanished, 
and I stood wistful and disappointed, telling the 
old man that I had come all the way from 
Edinburgh that day specially to see the place, 
and that I had never dreamed his master was 
at home, having myself seen him in the Court 
on the previous day. ‘Ye see, sir,’ he replied, 
‘he comes out here whenever he can get a day, 
even when the Court’s sittin’. He cam out last 
night. It canna be helped. I’m sorry ye’ve 
had the trouble o’ comin’ sae far for naething.’ 
At that moment, Scott himself, coming out of a 
room entering from the corridor, had reached the 
hall-entrance where I stood, on his way to the 
grounds. He was clad in a homely suit of black- 


and-white cloth, and had a belt round his waist, } 
in which were stuck a hatchet, a hammer, and a} 


small saw, while two large dogs gamboled about 
him, leaping up against him in their eager fond- 
ness, and presenting their heads to be patted. 
‘ What’s the young man’s business?’ said he, 
the servant, who repeated to him 
what I had been saying, while I stood with 
my heart beating furiously the while. Before 
I could gather courage to say a word for 
myself, Scott, turning to me, said: ‘As you have 
come so far, young man, to see the place, you 
must not be disappointed ; so you can just gang 
through the house, and see whate’er you like — 
Good-day, sir” Before I could thank him, he 
passed out into the grounds, the dogs still leaping 
up upon him, he pushing them off and playfully 
scolding them. 

This was my last glimpse of Scott. At that time 
he was working tend, with deadly persistence, to 
retrieve his misfortunes and pay his creditors. 
He looked paler than usual, and was careworn and 
anxious. is was about three years before his 


* Scott was Sheriff of Selkirkshire. 


final break-down and death. How grand and 
impressive are Carlyle’s words about him in his 
latter days! ‘And so the curtain falls ; and the 
strong Walter Scott is with us no more; a 
possession from him does remain; widely scat- 
tered ; yet attainable ; not inconsiderable. It can 
be said of him, when he departed, he took a 
Man’s life along with him. No sounder piece of 
British Manhood was put together in this eigh- 
teenth century of Time. Alas! his fine Scotch 
face, with its shaggy honesty, sagacity, and good- 
ness, When we saw it latterly on the Edinburgh 
streets, was all worn with care; the joy all fled 
from it, ploughed deep with labour and sorrow. 
We shall never forget it; we shall never see it 
again. Adieu, Sir Walter, pride of Scotchmen, 
take our proud and sad farewell.’ 
ALEXANDER IRELAND. 
Bowbon, CHESHIRE. 


BESIDE THE SEA 


Tury lingered ’neath the spreading thorn ; 
The snow-white blooms fell on her hair ; 
Athwart his face the sunbeams lay ; 
And love was young, and life was fair. 


* Only one little year,’ they said, 
Then parted at her cottage-door— 

He sailing westward with the tide, 
She, happy, waiting by the shore. 


Two long, long years! Time slowly drags 
When Hope is gone for evermore ; 

The days seem weeks, the months seem years— 
And still she watches by the shore. 


The seaweeds cluster, red and gold, 
And shells amid their tangles gleam ; 
And bygone days are but to her 
As fading memories of a dream. 


*Tis evening, and the glowing sun 
Stoops down to kiss the purple sea ; 
The foamy waves, like wind-blown clouds, 
Break on the rocks unceasingly. 


Slowly the gray mist creeps adown 
The darkening hillsides by the bay ; 
Song-birds are hushed, night-stars appear, 
And daylight dimly steals away. 


In bitterest agony she moans— 

For words will come though hearts may break: 
*O dreamy wind, O sad, sad sea, 

Lull me to sleep, nor let me wake !’ 


Ah, was it Fate that brought the storm 

That night, and wrecked the ‘ homeward-bound’ ? 
While in the gray dawn, met at last, 

The lovers side by side were found. 


Ay, met at last, but cold in death, 
The salt sea dripping from his hair ; 
And she—That upturned face can tell 
How heaven had heard her weary prayer. ; 
A. M. Maconacats, 
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